


Letters from the Members... 


. same old stuff ..” 

I have tried to select types of features 
which might give ideas to readers but I 
am wondering if it might be wise to run 
a page sometime on what not to run or, 
maybe still more important, suggestions on 
how to be original. Looking through our 
more than one hundred exchange papers, 
I find, our own being no exception, that 
much of the material comes under the head- 
ing of “same old stuff.”—F.N., Kansas. 


This adviser is elected to help us run 
the page suggested in the letter above. 
He points his finger at the main reason 
why some papers, not necessarily con- 
fined to school publications, are read with 
increasing interest by their readers while 
others, seemingly staffed and directed as 
ably and intelligently, begin to show a 
loss of reader interest. Regardless of age 
or security, a school publication, and its 
staff, must be ever on the alert if it is 
to retain its position in the school. In- 
difference, haste, failure to check what 
the school wants to know, will soon show 
up in circulation results. The moment 
a staff member draws his copy out of his 
typewriter he knows deep in his heart 
whether that story or feature or editorial 
will take well with his schoolmates and 
pulblication readers. One sure way of 
checking the food likes and dislikes of 
armed service personnel was to look at 
the garbage pail after each meal. One 
good way to test a piece of printed mat-- 
ter is to see what happens to it after the 
reader has had a chance to glance at it. 
We hope to be able to print the article 
on how to be original in the not too dis- 


tant future. 
x ok Ok 


than large. The Association has made no 
attempt to curb the wishes of the mem- 
bers. At the same time, it has made no 
attempt to inflate attendance beyond sug- 
gestions for a reasonable coverage of all 
events in the interests of the publications 
staffs. 
* * & 


. Advisers Bulletin ..” 


My principal . . . has requested that I 
write you requesting . . . twelve copies of 
the December, 1946, Advisers Bulletin . . . 
for the local papers, the library files, and 
the office files of the city superintendent.— 
S. B., Ind. 

Copies were forwarded in the first re- 
quest of its kind to come for these Bul- 
letins. As announced in earlier issues of 

The Review, publication of these Bulletins 
is being resumed and an attempt will be 
made to cover the deficiences of the past 
few years when all such activities were 
suspended or pared to the minimum. 
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THE COVER 


The illustration used on the cover of this 
issue of The Review shows one view of 
South Side High School, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana. It was taken by a student pho. 


tographer for The Totem, the school year. 


book. 


best wishes ..” 


Enclosed please find check for $5 to cover 
entry fee of our publication in the current 
CSPA Contest. 


for the success of your conference and wish 


We send our best wishes 


we on the West Coast could be with you.— 
ie. 
Thank you. So do we. 


“.. two problems ..” 


We have been a member of the CSPA 
for many years. This year we have two 
problems, the answers to which will deter. 
mine our continuance of such membership. 
First, we have an article in our spring issue 
which we discovered, too late, was plagiar- 
ized. The perpetrator has been punished. 
We don’t want to enter without your know- 
ing of this situation. Second, all the illus- 
trations in the magazine are drawn to illus- 
That 
places us on a line between the literary and 


Where do we belong?— 


trate the stories and not as art itself. 


the literary-art. 
H.B. N. Y. 
Plagiarism is not common in school 
publications, neither is it rare. The Board 
of Judges and the directorship of the As- 
sociation are in the hands of school people 
who have had the same experience them- 
selves and who understand situations like 
this. 


curred, attached to the Entry Form will 


A frank statement of what oc- 


clear the way for a rating which attaches 
no blame nor brings discredit upon the 
school, the magazine or the adviser and 


* limit ..to delegates ..” 


With reference to the March, 1947 Con- 
vention, we should like to know whether 


Editorials of the Month its staff. 
“Our Children”, NEA Report 
Let’s Look at That Feature 

By Frank W. Naylor 
Features of the Month 


As to the second question, publications 
are placed in that class where the advisers 
there is to be any limit upon the number feel they belong. Unless the decision is 


of delegates permitted from each school.— 
M.K., N. Y. 
No limit has been placed on the num- 


ber of delegates from each school who 
The prob- 


lem of hotel reservations imposes a limi- 


wholly out of line with current practice 


Miss Wheeling Convalescing and procedure, the publications stay in the 


With the Press Associations self-appointed grouping. If the Board of 


Cannon Subscribers Receive Calendars Judges doubt the wisdom of such a plac- 


may attend the Convention. No Ceiling on Adventure ing, they call it to the attention of the 


By Laurence R. Campbell 
We See by the Papers 


School Savings Journal 


Director who, in turn, writes to the Ad- 
tation on delegations which would be viser making the necessary suggestions. If 
known by the individual schools long be- 
fore it would reach the attention of the 


Association. The delegations, contrary to 


they are not followed, the responsibility 
Newspaper Symposium Becomes AA 


Bulletin 


rests upon the shoulders of the advisers. 
Ordinarily, the advisers follow the sug: 
certain beliefs, have been numerous rather gestions of the Association. 
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Young Americans in Leilehua 


OME with me to Hawaii, not to see 

the grass shacks, hula girls, the 

moon light beach at Waikiki, or 
the rainbows, but to see young Americans 
in the process of publishing a school news- 
paper, to see children of Oriental ancestry 
learning to express themselves in the Eng- 
lish language, to see the making of Ameri- 
cans. 

After you debark to the strains of Ha- 
waiian music, the songs and dances of the 
hula girls, the excitement of having leis 
tossed around your neck, and warm alohas, 
leave the beautiful city of Honolulu, take 
the road past Pearl Harbor, and come up 
to the plateau between the two mountain 
ranges of Oahu to the little town of Wa- 
hiawa. On the way, you will pass Wheeler 
Field and the road that leads to Schofield 
Barracks, but don’t stop. Come through the 
little shopping district with its crazy streets. 
(Each merchant has built the sidewalk in 
front of his shop and one ingenious fellow 
has his sidewalk entirely of steps, as the 
terrain in front of his store has a decided 
drop. No two buildings have the same level 
or type of sidewalk, and one must watch 
his step.) 

B* this time you have crossed the second 

main thoroughfare, California Avenue, 
and you are now looking at an ugly brown 
frame building with a bare rocky square in 
front. This is the administration building 
of the Leilehua High School. Before the 
war this building was a Japanese Language 
School. The rest of the Leilehua School is 
blocks away, in a ramshackle evacuation 
barn built during the emergency, in part of 
the Wahiawa General Hospital, and in a 
building lent by the army on Schofield Bar- 


racks. 
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By ST. CLAIRE ANDERSON 


Adviser, Leilehua Sentinel 
Leilehua High School 
Wahiawa, Oahu, T. H. 


But we are here, and I’d like to take 
you to room A-13, for there is where The 
Leilehua Sentinel is created. 

If you are a malihini (newcomer), you 
might be interested in the name of the 
paper. The lehua is a puffy red ball-like 


flower which is sometimes made into beau- 


About the Author 


Rising out of the ashes like the 
ancient “Phoenix”, the Leilehua High 
School which had been located near 
Schofield Barracks and suffered the 
same attack on December 7, 1941, has 
resumed operations in the little town of 


W ahiawa. 


Miss St. Claire Anderson, a new 


teacher in the school, has taken over 
“The Sentinel”, the student publication. 
Of herself, she writes the Editor, “Be- 
fore coming to Hawaii, I taught in and 
near Charleston, South Carolina, my 
birthplace. For four years, I was ad- 
viser for “The Nathans Lion” of the 
Nathans Junior High School, Charles- 
ton. Before that I was adviser for “The 
Blue Devil”, North Charleston High 
School. I served on the advisory com- 
mittee of the South Carolina Scholastic 
Press Association and was co-chairman 
in 1941. While in this position, I helped 
sponsor the annual convention of the 
SCSPA held in Charleston. This at- 
tracted about 600 pupils and advisers. 
I believe you were there. Last year I 
taught at Memminger High School but 
did not have any connection with jour- 
nalism; therefore, this year’s work puts 
me back into this field.” 


tiful leis, and, as Leilehua School and Scho- 
field Barracks are on property that was once 
a ranch by that name, the early originators 
of this publication could think of no name 
more suitable that The Leilehua Sentinel. 
The school was a joint educational establish- 
ment of the army and the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

The Leilehua Sentinel, as you can see in 
the masthead, is “published sixteen times 
during the school year by the students of 
Leilehua High School, Wahiawa, Oahu, 


Hawaii.” 


HE Leilehua Sentinel began as a mim- 

eographed sheet which sold for two 
cents in 1929. Later it developed into a 
sixteen-inch five-column affair which was 
printed by a commercial firm. Then came 
the “Blitz”, December 7, 1941, and havoc 
reigned. Japanese planes swooped down 
and some stayed to pour their rain of shots 
on this section. Come with me into the 
office. There is a file in use there with a 
bullet hole I’d like you to see. Yes, the 
school was hit, for it was located on the 
Post. It was a Sunday, as you recall, and 
the building was empty. Of all the schools 
in Hawaii, Leilehua was affected most be- 
cause of its location. 

During the busy tense days that followed, 
schools in Hawaii were closed. Pupils were 
called into action, for there was much to 
be done. Girls loaded ammunition, mixed 
paints and painted canvases and false 
scenery frames for camouflage, boys did car- 
pentry work, and packed furniture for the 
army families who had been ordered to re- 
turn to the mainland. Then and all dur- 
ing the war entire schools days were given 
over for work in the pineapple fields to 


One 





help with the labor shortage and teachers 


served as overseers on this project. 


HERE was no school until March, 
1942. Eventually, the use of build- 
ings was secured, and Leilehua School be- 


gan again. Many pupils were still working 
and the enrollment was small. As pupils 
gradually returned, the school occupied 
scattered buildings that covered an area of 
eight square miles. It was spread all over 
Wahiawa, and today this is the situation, 
for Leilehua High School is no longer on 
the army post. A new private post school 
is now situated in the buildings formerly 
used, and plans are being made for a new 
public school plant in Wahiawa. Materials, 
labor, and appropriations must be secured 
before this will become a reality. With in- 
flation, shipping strikes, and lack of labor, 
it appears that the school will carry on 
under the present difficulties for some time. 

In the meantime, The Leilehua Sentinel 
devotes itself to recording school news and 
keeping alive as much school spirit as pos- 


sible. 


For a malihini (newcomer) mainlander 
adviser who had always worked with groups 
sponsoring a paper printed by a good com- 
difficulties 


themselves in many forms. 


mercial firm, here presented 


Mary Kim, editor, checks her assignment book, 
and Alice Mizuno, business manager, works on 


the files. 

The Leilehua Sentinel staff is small. Al- 
though I knew I was to teach in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii since last April (my official 
notice of a position was dated April 1, the 
day of the tidal wave), I was not placed in 
this particular locality until three days be- 
“ fore school opened. I inherited a schedule 
and journalism class intended for a teacher 
There 


were eight pupils in the journalism class— 


who was transferred at that time. 


all girls. My previous classes in journalism 
were larger and were composed of boys and 
girls; therefore, my spirits sank when I saw 
this small group. I am glad to say the 


Two 


group has grown, and that there are several 
Other staff members come and 
work after school. 

The offset process used by The Leilehua 


Sentinel requires a dummy photogenically 


boys now. 


perfect, for there is no kind printer to see 
that lines are straight and headlines are 
attractive. The dummy is sent to a school 
print shop in Honolulu by bus. In fact, 
make-up is the big problem and much work 


is done with typewriters and india ink. 


Typists Margaret Katto, Yukie Nakahodo, and 
Alma Takashige, left to right, prepare the copy. 


Fo several years—since The Leilehua 
Sentinel was revived—the paper has 


been a nine inch, three column affair with 
headlines printed free hand or typed, and 
the paper carried no advertisements. Nat- 
urally, I wanted the paper to be printed. 
The principal and the staff also favored 
a printed organ, but after interviews and 
bids, we reluctantly gave up the idea. Prices 
were out of reason and the financing of such 
It was then that 
my editor, business manager, and I went 
“to town” (to Honolulu which is twenty- 
five miles away) and interviewed the man- 


a paper was impossible. 


ager of the print shop which had been 
doing the work. We discussed our problems 
with him and found that we could increase 
the size of our page to thirteen inches, four 
columns. He suggested the use of fototype 
for headlines and went with us to the firm 
which sold these paper-alphabets. He also 
gave us suggestions as how to secure a bet- 
ter looking page by the use of drawing 
boards and T-squares. 


Soliciting advertising was also new to my 
staff, for years had passed since the paper 
carried “ads.” It was therefore necessary 
for them to read about newspaper adver- 
tising before attempting “to sell” their serv. 
ices. Despite this fact, sales were good and 
the paper now carries enough ads to finance 
the activity. 

One advantage of the offset process is 
that the art editor and advertising man- 
ager can use all the imagination and origi- 
nality they wish in making the ads. There 
is no extra charge for changing an adver. 
tisement as there sometimes is in a com- 
mercially printed shop. This results in va- 
riety in the advertising section. 

The first few issues were experimental. 
The staff knew nothing about make-up, 
and it was a matter of “learn as you do” 
in placing articles and making headines, 
Here is where the shelf of journalism books 
were used with reward. When a problem 
arose, the staff member was guided to the 
contents and indexes of the books in the 
class library for a solution. When a ques- 
tion concerning style arises now, the pupils 
consult the style sheets included in the sev- 
eral texts and follow newspaper usage given 
there. Naturally, there is a Webster’s Una- 
bridged Dictionary on our shelves also. 

Due to lack of space and equipment, ex- 


Hisako Tanji, assistant editor, and Bessie Ya- 
mamoto, advertising manager, work on dummy. 
changes are hung on curtain rods purchased 
These will be used until 
Pupils 


from the entire school are welcome to the 


at a local store. 
something better can be secured. 


journalism room to read these exchanges. 
The list includes papers from Hawaii and 
from the mainland. 

Photography is not a problem as it is in 
a printed newspaper. There is no extra en- 
graving charge, and the staff can use as 
many pictures as they like without incuring 
additional costs. There are two staff pho- 
tographers, and since there is a photo club 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Writing Careers in Journalism 


By ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 


F you are thinking of entering a 

writing career in journalism, you should 

know what the various careers are. You 
also should be aware of the rewards and 
obligations of the person who plans a writ- 
ing career in journalism. 

The main generalization to make about 
these writing careers is to say at the very 
beginning that they are not to be confused 
with writing careers in fiction. 


Fiction writing is not journalism. Modern 
newspapers and magazines, it is true, do use 
fiction, but they get their copy from fiction 
writers, not professional journalists. Some 
journalists may, also, be fiction writers, and 
some fiction writers journalists. But when 
you prepare for journalism, either on the 
job or in a school of journalism, you pre- 
pare for a writing career in journalism, not 
in fiction. 

This must be cleared up at once. The 
field of imaginative writing—imaginative 
writing being a definition of fiction—is sep- 
arate from journalism, although work in 
journalism is helpful to the fiction writer. 
That’s where the confusion often comes in. 
If going into some phase of journalism helps 
you to become a fiction writer, well and 
good. But don’t depend upon it for that 
primarily. 

If you enter a writing career in jour- 
nalism, do so with the idea that you expect 
no more than success in journalism. If 
you get a by-product of experience, training 
in English, and knowledge of city operation 
which will be of service to you as a fiction 
writer, so much the better, but it’s still only 
a by-product and should not be the main 
reason you entered journalism. 

So, with fiction out of the way, what are 
the writing careers you can look forward to 
in journalism? 

Let us take them by types of publication 
or journalistic agency that employs writers. 


IRST, the newspaper. By “newspaper” 
we mean not only the general daily and 
weekly but also the labor paper, the re- 
ligious paper, the industrial paper and any 
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Associate Professor of Journalism 
School of Journalism 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 





BOOKS ON WRITING, 
JOURNALISM CAREERS 


Bartlett, Kenneth and Miller, Douglass 
W. Occupations in Radio. 1940. 
Science Research Associates, Chi- 
cago. 48 pp. 

Broughton, Averell: The New Pro- 
fession. 1943. Dutton. 255 pp. 
Hall, Benn. Careers on Business Pa- 
pers. 1940. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 

276 pp. 

Logie, Iona R. Careers for Women in 
Journalism. 1938. International Text- 
book, Scranton, Pa. 308 pp. 

MacNeil, Neil. How to Be a News- 
paperman. 1942. Harper. 195 pp. 

Rogers, Charles E. Journalistic Voca- 
tions. 1937, second edition. Appleton- 
Century. 354 pp. 

Ross, Ishbel. Ladies of the Press. 1936. 
Harper. 600 pp. 

Shuler, Marjorie; Knight, Ruth Ad- 
ams; and Fuller, Muriel. Lady Edi- 
tor. 1941. Dutton. 288 pp. 

Sontheimer, Morton. Newspaperman. 
1941. Whittlesey House. 336 pp. 

Watson, Elmo Scitt. Jobs in Rural 
Journalism. 1939. Science Research 
Associates, Chicago. 48 pp. 

Wolseley, Roland E. and Campbell, 
Laurence R. Exploring Journalism. 
1943. Prentice-Hall. 482 pp. 





other publications that use the newspaper 

form. For the newspaper you could be: 
1. A news writer. 

A feature writer. 

An editorial writer. 

A special article writer. 


wt WwW NO 


A writer for departments, such as 

sports, society and science. 

6. A national correspondent, writing 
about general or special news, such 
as politics and government. 

7. A writer of foreign correspondence. 

8. A columnist. 

Second, since they are closely related, let 


us consider the press association, like the 
United Press, which serves newspapers and 
magazines of all types and likewise radio 
stations. You could be: 

1. A news writer. 
A feature writer. 
A special article writer. 
A departmental writer. 


wi kh WN 


A national or international correspon- 

dent, working in a branch or bureau. 

6. A news analyst or commentator, much 
like a columnist. 

Third, let us take the syndicate, since 
it is related to the press association. Ex- 
amples would be United Features or West- 
ern Newspaper Union. They serve all types 
of publication. You could be: 

1. A special article writer. 

2. A feature writer. 

3. A departmental writer, on such sub- 

jects as style, cooking, and health. 

4. A columnist. 

5. A commentator or news analyst. 

Fourth, let us take the magazine. This 
includes all types: consumer, technical, 
trade, and other special groups. You could 
be: 

1. An article writer, either as a free lance 

or on the staff. 

2. A news writer. 

A departmental writer. 


~ 


. A special writer, working on assign- 
ment. 


HE newspaper, the magazine, the syn- 

dicate and press association are the 
main family members of journalism, so far 
as writing careers go. But there are voca- 
tional fields related to them, working along- 
side them or serving them, that offer writ- 
ing opportunities, also, and you should think 
about them as possibilities. 

These include advertising, radio, promo- 
tion, publicity, and, later, television. The 
advertising field requires copywriters. Radio 
wants news writers, feature writers, script 
writers, and continuity writers. Promotion 
and publicity departments and firms want 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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THE 23rd ANNUAL 
CONV ENTION 


It is twenty-three years since plans were made to bring to the 
campus of Columbia University a group of advisers and editors of 
school publications for a series of meetings, both general and sec- 
tional, relating to their interests and cultivating their desire for help 
leading to the production of better newspapers and magazines. 

At just about this time of the year it was impossible to determine 
whether or not the gathering would be successful, how many would 
attend, or how the proposal for a nation-wide organization would 
be greeted. While the latter point has been demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of all concerned, there has never been a pre-Convention 
period which has not produced its doubts and uncertainties. The 
present is no exception. 

That there will be numbers seems to be a foregone conclusion. 
We have never had to question the support and enthusiasm the 
Convention produces. Our present problem is space, for with re- 
modeling of buildings, large registrations, classes from early in the 
morning until late into the evening, every nook and cranny of the 
University and its neighborhood is full to overflowing. 

In the past we have adapted ourselves to whatever conditions 
presented themselves. Our delegates cooperated nicely. This year 
we shall have to ask for more help and, knowing our people as 
well as we do, we are sure we shall find it. 


Thursday will be much the same as in previous years. On Friday, 
there will be a general meeting in McMillan at 10 o'clock, the pic- 
ture will be taken at 11 o’clock, and at 11:30 a series of special 
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features related to journalistic activities will begin in McMillin 
Theatre, running for an hour each until 5:30 in the afternoon, 
There will be no formal lunch hour for restaurants are crowded and 
the delegates should stagger their eating periods. The sectional 
meetings will start after the normal lunch hour and continue on 
schedule. It is believed this plan will enable everyone to be ac- 
commodated with the least possible difficulty. 

The General Meeting usually held on Saturday morning will be 
discontinued because McMillin is required by the University. The 
newspaper and magazine clinics will take its place and extend 
through 11:30 when the delegates will adjourn to the Astor for the 
concluding luncheon. 

Other changes made during the past few years, particularly in 
1946, proved so popular and advantageous that it is planned to con- 
tinue them. 

Through the suggestion of so many of its friends, particularly 
the valued and wise counsel of the Advisory Board, the Association 
has been able to meet the wishes of the school press as a whole 
and, at the same time, to take full advantage present in the facili- 
ties of both Columbia and the City of New York, for the proper 
instruction and accommodation of its guests. 


se 


AGAIN: MAKE 
HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


There are thousands of hotel rooms in New York but they are 
only for those who make their reservations long in advance of the 
time of their visit. 

In spite of the crowded conditions and the impossibility of an- 
ticipating what the future holds in store, several New York hotels, 
through the courtesy and consideration always shown by the Con- 
vention Bureau and Hotel Associations, have blocked off groups of 
rooms for CSPA Convention delegates. These hotels have from 
5 to 100 rooms reserved for the Convention. Most of them are 
double rooms; a few are single. Some will place a cot in a room 
for a small extra charge. 

Reservations should be made well in advance specifying the type 
of accommodations desired, times of arrival and departure, number 
in group, and other pertinent information to enable the hotels to 
give delegates their best service. 

Following is the list of hotels to the time of going to press: 

BEVERLY, 125 East 50th St. BRYANT, Broadway & 54th 
St. BRITTANY, 55 E. 10th St. CENTURY, 111 W. 46th 
St. CHESTERFIELD, 130 W. 49th St. CLARIDGE, Broad- 
way & 44th St. CORNISH ARMS, 311 W. 23rd St... GOV- 
ERNOR CLINTON, 31st & 7th Ave. KING’S CROWN, 420 
W. 116th St. KNICKERBOCKER, 120 W. 45th St. LUXOR 
(for men), 121 W. 46th St. MANHATTAN TOWERS, Broad- 
way & 76th St. MARTINIQUE, Broadway & 32nd St. NEW 
YORKER, 8th Ave. & 34th St. PARAMOUNT, Broadway & 
46th St. PARIS, 97th & West End Ave. PENNSYLVANIA, 
7th Ave. & 33d St. PICCADILLY, 227 W. 45th St. ROOSE- 
VELT, Madison Ave. & 45th St. WELLINGTON, 7th Ave. 
& 55th St. WENTWORTH, 59 W. 46th St. 
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The School Paper in a Large City System 


Contrast... 


This, and the following article, offer 
an interesting contrast on the problems 
of publishing student newspapers in 
schools in two widely differing types 
of institutions and communities. 

Consideration of these factors is the 
reason why the CSPA developed the 
analytical type of Entry Form for its 
annual Contests. The information pro- 
vided therein gives the Board of Judges 
an opportunity to weigh the several 
factors entering into the publishing of 
any kind of student periodical which 
cannot be guaged or considered by the 
presence of the publication alone. 

It is also the reason for the break- 
down of Contest entries into several 
classifications depending on the size of 
the school and the types of publications. 


HE motion pictures paint a very 
T pretty picture of American high 

school life. In plays and pictures 
of the “What a Life” school, the insti- 
tution is humming with activity, both legal 
and illegal, there is little or no studying to 
be done, and the boys and girls love their 
These schools 
are, indeed, Utopias for their newspaper 
staffs. 


Alma Mater unashamedly. 


There is always a dance to cover, 
a rally to organize, or a stolen trombone 
to investigate. Staff members devote all of 
their time to ferreting out the news, mak- 
ing dates, in the course of their work, with 
the prettiest girls around, and never giving 
a thought to the Solid Geometry which 
hangs over their heads. 

Now all of this may be true in the small 
town high school, although I suspect that 
the picture is highly colored in order to give 
Mickey Rooney or Ezra Stone a chance to 
shine, but any of us who has either taught 
or been taught in a large city school know 
full well that the scenario writers are talk- 
ing through their hats. The modern city 
high school is likely to be overcrowded, 
manned by a harried and underpaid teaching 
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By MILTON L. ZISOWITZ 


Adviser, Forest Hills Beacon 
High School, Forest Hills, N. Y. 


staff, and attended by a group of students 
whose chief purpose is to catch the earliest 
train or bus which will take them home, to 
their jobs, or to the multifarious extra- 
school interests and activities to which they 
owe their loyalty. 


In the movies and, perhaps, in the small 
towns, the entire waking life of the student 
centers around the school. In its rooms, 
he studies, in its gym or on its field, he 
plays his games, in its auditorium, he sees 
whatever plays he ever does see. His parents, 
too, use the school as a center of their com- 
munity activities. And, frequently, both the 
students and their parents use the building 
together. 


institution. 


It is, in other words, a community 


The large city school, however, especially 
today, virtually closes its doors at 3 o’clock. 
It is a place of serious work. The student 
would much rather spend his spare time 
at his neighborhood movie or bowling ‘alley 
than in the school auditorium or gym. When 
he wants to see a play, he may choose any 
one of thirty or forty professionally pro- 
duced hits which are currently appearing 
within an hour’s trip from his home. He 
dances to the music of top flight name bands 
in lavishly decorated hotels and night clubs 
—why should he dance in the school gym to 


the not always harmonious strains of the 
school band? 


As for his parents, they see the inside 
of the school building during the annual 
open school night, at commencement, or 
when they are called to confer with some 
official or other about Johnny’s forty-five 
Such an attitude toward school 
is certainly not conducive either to good 
school spirit or to good school journalism 
which depends upon spirit. 


average. 


ND it’s not the fault of students and 

parents alone. Our Boards of Educa- 
tion must share the major share of re- 
sponsibility for the decline of the importance 
of the school in the lives of the citizens, 
old and young alike, whom they should 
Board members and superintendents 
are very fond of talking about the “com- 


serve. 


munity centered school.” They love to write 
about it too, especially when they are writing 
doctoral dissertations for our nation’s schools 
of education. 

But how many real community centered 
schools do you know in New York City, 
for example? I know of only one place 
where such a program is being tried, and 
that is the Benjamin Franklin High School 
up in East Harlem. Why don’t they try 
this experiment in other schools throughout 
the city? Why don’t they put into prac- 
tice what they preach? 

There are many reasons, but I have time, 
here, to mention only one. The most im- 
portant reason for the absence of a real 
community school program in New York 
City, at any rate, is money, or, rather, the 
lack of it. 
schools open after three. 


It costs money to keep the 
It costs money 
to provide special teachers who will man 
those schools. It costs money to buy the 
additional equipment which a community 
centered school makes necessary, and neither 
the City nor the State is willing to provide 
it. 


ERHAPS I have digressed, a bit, from 

my topic, but I feel that the difficul- 
ties of our school papers are the difficulties 
of our schools. No school paper can be 
better than the school and the community 
which it serves. But let me talk with you, 
now, about some of the other difficulties 
which beset the school paper in a large city 
system. 

First of all, there is the problem of au- 
thority. Let it be understood that I firmly 
believe that the administrators of a school 
have every right to exercise a normal de- 
gree of control and authority over the school 
paper, just as they have the right to ex- 
ercise similar prerogatives in connection with 
every other school activity. After all, the 
students who run a school paper are im- 
mature, they need help and guidance. 

But the yoke of authority always chafes, 
and it becomes intensely irritating when it 
is imposed not only by one principal and 


(Continued on Page 15) 





Poetry of the Month... 


To Mr. Stuart P. Armstrong, Adviser to 
“The Jackson Journal,” Stonewall Jackson 
High School, Charleston, West Virginia, his 
Editors in charge, Arthur Hanson and Rob- 
ert Young, and the staff of the paper, we 
owe our thanks for the selections of poetry 
from current issues of student publications 
appearing in this issue of “The Review.” 


SLOW SMOKE 


By Sharon Southworth 
The soft loose fibers twist and knot 
In shapes as strange as any thought. 


Lazy escape, slow motion flight 
From casual fear and unreal fright. 


The updraft with one meddling finger 
Reshapes the strands disposed to linger. 


Grey gauze cloth swayed by a puff 
Of breath; disintegrating fluff. 


Smoke is a day dream; you can mould it. 
Try as you may; you'll never hold it. 


Tiger High-Lights 
Ogden Senior High School 
Ogden, Utah 


re +e 

NOCTURNE 
By Reis Kash 
There was an old stone stable over there. 
Just behind the picket fence farther up the 
hill. 

Some say they used it for a jail 
To hold the Johnny Rebs. 
That’s what they say. I don’t know. 


I often walked by there late at night, 
And sometimes saw the moon talking 

To the stable and the birch trees, 

Just gossiping the night away. You'd think 
The three were deep in love. 


And then in a day the stable was torn down. 
Soon after that, the trees too, died. 

The moon now wears a cloudy veil, 

And searches in endless circles all the sky. 
The picket fence is wondering into decay. 


The Gargoyle 
Hughes High School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
c= Fee 

] AM BUT LEARNING 


By Judith Ahrens 
I cannot say 


On such a day 


I learned to conquer pride or fear, 

Or when I wiped away a tear 

To re-begin a hated task— 

Or hide true feelings with a mask. 

I cannot say 

On such a day 

I learned despite all hate, to love, 

Or of a loving God above, 

Or when I learned that words can sting. 


I am but learning. 


The School Spirit 
Benjamin Bosse High School 


Evansville, Indiana 
yy" ¢ 
QUERY 
By Mary Griffin Smith 

I hear you chuckle to yourself, 
Watch eyes that dance with glee. 
I see white gleaming teeth and wonder, 
Do you laugh at me? 


What thoughts go on behind the face 
I look on day by day? 

Inscrutable as Egypt’s Sphinx. 

What do your features say? 


Perhaps my smile betrays me, 
Transparent through and through. 
Or am I quite mysterious, 
An enigma too, to you? 
Edison Herald 
Edison High School 
Miami, Florida 
YT dy @ 
DESCUIDO (CARELESSNESS) 
By Patty Butterfield 
Three whispered words, 
A gentle touch, 
You—lightly laughing, 
And there, you 
See my heart, 
A smattering of 
Startled adjectives! 


North Central News 
North Central High School 
Spokane, Washington 


T VF 
LOOK UP—WILD GEESE 
By Marian Simpson 
Look up—wild geese fly south from winter’s 
cold; 
The fading leaves fall downward to the 
earth, 
And nature guards her sleepers from winter, 
bold ° 
’Til singing spring buds out in bursting 


birth. 


What is more beautiful than a fall day? 

The radiant brilliance of the leaves and wind 

Adds to the seasonal glory in every way 

And welcomes in new winter’s rest, so kind. 

From homey fires, thin columns of smoke 
arise 

To wind their way up through the crisp, 
cool air. 

Gray storm clouds overcast the bright blue 
skies. 

Cold winds and fluffy snows add their win- 
try share. 

The task complete, fall sighs its sad farewell, 

And all the land prepares for winter’s spell. 


The Railsplitter 
Lincoln High School 


Des Moines, Iowa 
ne = 
PERSPECTIVE 
By Dorothy Kaplan 
The vague violets bear fruit of joy 
In the pale meadows where the sun rests. 
Far off in the purple hills someone is calling. 
(Who hears the echo of the dead?) 
I sit alone to weep for past years, 
And fervently I pray for bygone wrongs, 
But tears reap nothing but spent sorrows, 
So why not leave yesterday to God? 
The night dreams in a veil of slumber 
While the stars sing softly of the deeds of 
day 
With wind voices smothered in magenta. 
(Who speaks with the phantoms of tomor- 
row?) 


Gold and White 
Eastern District High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


eS re. 
ENTRANCE IMPROMPTU 
By Pat Ray 

Fall came in a day. 

She did not come as cautious Springtime 
does, 

Step by step until she gets the feel of Earth. 

No, impetuous Fall danced in and electrified 
the World. 

Fall wore a dress of sequins 

And her eyes sparkled and her heart 
laughed. 

As she ran her fingers through the tired old 
trees. 

The people heard her, saw her, felt her, 
and were glad. 

That is how she came—that’s what I recall. 

Yesterday was Summer—Today is Fall. 


The Spectator 
Trenton Central High School 


Trenton, New Jersey 
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The Newspaper in a Small School 


By NELLIE M. REINHART 


HE Newspaper in a Small School is 
a very general subject and, no doubt, 
would be discussed differently by any 
publication adviser or student staff member. 
However, this discussion will follow the 
methods by which the publication of the 


Haven Fax operates. 


It is 11:30 a.m. of the day on which the 
monthly issue of the Haven Fax is dis- 
tributed. As the students leave the build- 
ing, almost all of them are reading the 
Fax. Each student has his pet interest. One 
finds himself in a picture; another scans 
the basketball scores for the season or reads 
a sports story; here is a student interested 
in reading an interview; there is one tead- 
ing the Amazing But True Column (if the 
issue carries one); still another is reading 
the story about the sales display contest, or 
an editorial, or The Dear Editor column, 
or alumni news. 


W HAT inspires this variety of interest 
in the school paper? First, the 
homey atmosphere in a small school creates 
a variety of interests; one has friends and 
The 
close bond that exists between student and 
student or between teacher and student 
broadens the scope of friendships in school 


interests in the various departments. 


and naturally causes each reader’s interests 
to be very extensive. Second, pride in the 
achievements of the Fax in both state and 
national contests over a period of ten years 
attracts subscribers not only in school but 
also among the alumni and other citizens. 
Third, the Fax carries news of all school de- 
partments and as a result is a splendid me- 
dium of advertisement for the school in the 
homes of the students. 


A vital factor to any publication is its 
staff selection. Who is eligible to work on 
the Fax staff? Since there is no journalism 
class, sophomores or juniors who have an 
A or B grade in English may apply in the 
spring of the year for membership on the 
staff. Research concerning dependability of 
prospective staff members is also executed. 
Senior members explain the duties of the 


various staff positions to the volunteers at 
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Adviser, Haven Fax 
High School, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


a special meeting for that purpose after 
which all prospective staff members have the 
opportunity to sign up for two positions of 
their especial interest. The adviser then sets 
definite dates after school for each group to 
meet for instruction. After each group has 
met a sufficient number of times to enable 
the prospective staff members to understand 
the work, tryout material is distributed and 
a deadline is set for the returns. After the 
tryout material has been returned, the editor- 
in-chief and the editors of the different 
types of writing assist the adviser in the 
selection of the new staff members. 


_—— financial success of a newspaper, 

whether in a small or a large school, 
depends on its business management. If 
the paper carries advertisements (and the 
Fax does), these advertisements must be so- 
licited. Before school opens in September, 
the advertising manager and his assistants 
meet with the adviser. This group discusses 
the manner of approaching a prospective ad- 
vertiser, the type of advertisements that has 
student appeal, and the method of writing 
the advertisement, if the advertiser should 
want it student-written. 


At a time agreeable to all solicitors, the 
tour of all prospective advertisers is made. 
In Schuylkill Haven, the advertisers prefer 
to contract the advertisement for the year 
rather than for only one issue at a time. 
This arrangement saves time for the adver- 
tiser and the staff, and the solicitor needs 
return only for change of copy. With ad- 
vertisers who have advertised previously, it 
In fact, the 
Fax could have more advertisers than space 
Some of the Fax advertisers think 
it is a better medium of advertisement for 
their products than a commercial local paper. 
About fifty per cent of the advertisers pay 
cash for the advertising; the others, after 
they receive a bill. 


is only a matter of renewal. 


allows. 


For the past ten years, the Fax has been 
self-supporting through its advertisements 
and subscriptions. This income has also cov- 
ered subscriptions to journalistic magazines, 
contest entry fees, and convention expenses. 


HE subscribers for the year are se- 

cured by means of a three-day cam- 
paign which opens with an assembly pro- 
gram produced by the staff members. It 
may be a play, original or adapted; a movie 
relating to newspaper work; the history of 
newspapers; or a quiz on news in recent 
school papers. After the program all stu- 
dents go to their respective homerooms 
where a staff member assigned to that par- 
A stu- 
dent may be a budget or a single sub- 


ticular room opens the campaign. 


scriber and may pay cash or later in the 
term. Any outside subscriber must pay cash 
so as to eliminate extra bookkeeping. At 
the close of the campaign the room which 
has the highest percentage of subscribers 
based on homeroom enrollment gets a free 
trip to the local theater. This trip is usually 
sponsored by the proprietor of the theater. 
After the campaign is closed, the circula- 
tion manager with an assistant for each 
homeroom, prepares the homeroom subscrip- 
tion lists, the student deliveries, the mailing 
list, and also his own special deliveries which 
are usuafly the advertisers. All subscrip- 
tions, whether delivered by students or 
mailed, are distributed on the date of issue. 


I N order to have a complete news cover- 


age, news beats are assigned to the in- 
dividual members of the staff. Each mem- 
ber is allowed to have a beat that appeals 
to him in some respect, and these beats 
cover the various departments or subjects, 
the advisers, the club sponsors, the librarian, 
the different offices, the PTA, and the 
alumni. The student interviews the person 
in charge of his beat at a time convenient 
to the person interviewed; and if the re- 
spective beat appears fruitless, the reporter 
will suggest possible sources of news in that 
department. Reports of possible news sources 
are made at the Fax meeting previous to 
the publishing of the next issue. 

After the news possibilities have been ac- 
cumulated, the editor and the adviser study 
the results, decide which is first or third 
page news, which make-up would be most 


(Continued on Page 12) 





Editorials . . . Choice of the Month 


The Editorials of the Month have been 
selected by the staff of the “Blue and Gold,” 
Malden, Mass., High School, under the di- 
rection of Miss Deborah A. Young, the 
faculty adviser. To them we extend our 
appreciation for the time and effort devoted 
to this selection from the schools of the 


country. 


OBLIGATIONS MUST BE MET 


In a world where promises are continually 
broken and freedom is exercised to the limit, 
people forget their obligations to themselves 
and others. 

Perhaps the most common instances of 
this idea are in the schools, which are so 
freely accepted. Although parents pay taxes 
to support the school, certain obligations 
are due the institutions by students. These 
include support of the various school teams 
either by actual playing or by cheering on 
the sidelines, responsible participation in ac- 
tivities, obedience to rules, good scholarship, 
and right behavior in school and outside as 
school representatives. 

In addition, students are obligated to each 
other. The democratic feeling is that “pur- 
suit of happiness” means equal opportunity 
for all. Therefore, it is the student’s obliga- 
tion to act in such a way as to give this 
chance of education and happiness to fellow 
students who desire it. The school provides 
equal opportunity for every person, but 
through some student who does not use this 
opportunity, others suffer. 

Moreover, obligations concern each person 
individually. He owes to himself a living- 
up to the highest ideals that he knows. 

Obligations are contracts, and like con- 
tracts they must be kept. They extend over 
a wide area, affecting others as well as the 
Obligations must be 
met; they are an intricate part of life. 


The Lookout 
Weaver High School 
Hartford, Conn. 


oy 
POWER OF THE PRESS 
Almost one hundred and fifty years ago, 
from 1804 to 1814, there lived a man who 
ruled France and held sway over much of 


individual himself. 


the remaining world. History records his 


name as Napoleon Bonaparte! 

This great warrior had great concern for 
the power of the press—as he is quoted as 
saying, “A journalist is a grumbler, a cen- 


surer, a giver of advice, a regent of sov- 
ereigns, a tutor of nations. Four hostile 
newspapers are more to be feared than a 
thousand bayonets!” 

At this time, you must remember, there 
were comparatively few periodicals being 
published, but even then the pen was con- 
sidered mightier than the sword. 

Now, the present world, with its millions 
of newspapers and magazines, is even more 
aware that one of God's noble gifts was 
the pen. A newspaper could well be called 
“the people’s university”, as half of the 
people of the world read little else. 

The press is history, recorded day by day, 
hour by hour, page by page. Its thought 
spreads throughout the world with the ra- 
pidity of light—instantly received, instantly 
conceived, instantly written, instantly under- 
stood, at the extremities of the world, sud- 
denly burning with the fervor of the soul, 
which made it burst forth. History will 
not have time to ripen, to accumulate in 
the form of a book; a book will arrive too 
late; the only book possible from day to 
day is a newspaper. 

But true books and true history can only 
be recorded as long as the press is free— 
and the press is free; and it is powerful be- 
cause it is free. It sprang from the people, 
and, with an immortal instinct, it has always 
worked for the people. 


The Cactus Chronicle 
Tucson (Arizona) High School 


ed Me 

ATTENTION ALL DEAD-PANS! 

Yes, you who go all day long with that 
same old frown on your faces. You have 
no idea how very easy it is to let the corners 
of your mouth turn up and smile—it really 
requires no extra effort on your part, and 
it does make others feel so very much bet- 
ter. People like to see others smile. Some- 
how or other it makes them want to smile 
even though a few seconds before they 
might have felt as though they had the 
worries of the world on their shoulders. 

A smile is such a little thing yet it does 
a great deal of good and goes a long way 
toward making others like you and enjoy 
being 


much 


with you. If you only knew how 
people notice those “little things,” 
never go around frowning. Popu- 


is often built on little things like 


you'd 

larity 

smiles even though you don’t realize it. 
Smile and speak to ‘everyone you see— 


even though you don’t know them very 
well. That certain warm feeling from a 
greeting accompanied by a smile means a 
lot. Just think how gloomy everything 
would be if people forgot how to smile for 
However, I be- 


lieve if there were such a day, perhaps we’d 


as short a time as a day. 


appreciate our “gift” a little more. Try it 
just for practice—smile. It feels quite good, 
doesn’t it? 


The Frond 
Palm Beach High School 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Ties 
A REMINDER TO ALL 


“Beware of prejudice; remember that light 
is good in whatsoever lamp it burneth.” 

How few of us realize this, and if we 
do, act and think accordingly. Why don’t 
we keep in step with modern progress and 
come out of the dark ages when a man 
was tortured for his religion or race? Ac- 
counts of the Spanish Inquisition fill us with 
horror, but it is a well-established fact in 
law that mental cruelty is counted far worse 
than physical, and while we may not inflict 
Nazi tortures upon any of our minority 
groups, failure to accept them as mental 
equals brands with a deeper, spiritual 
wound. To put it mildly, it is intolerant, 
undemocratic, and completely foreign to the 
principles for which the late war was 
fought. 

Although here in our school as a whole 
we have not fallen prey to racial discrimi- 
nation, there are thoughts expressed and 
careless actions dropped every day by each 
of us which must be guarded against if we 
are to remain worthy of the Heights boys 
represented only by 130 gold stars. 


The Black and Gold 
Heights High School 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


yr? 
“Our Children’, NEA Report 


Titled, Our Children, Willard E. Givens, 
Executive Secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association, has issued “The Annual 
Report of the Profession to the Public” for 
1946. 

Copies will be mailed to school board 
members, teachers and others responsible 
for education. 

The report is attractively printed and il 
lustrated and should serve as an excellent 
base for articles and news stories on cur- 
rent education slanted to local needs supple- 
mental to the national scene. 


The School Press Review 





Let’s Look at That Feature 


By FRANK W. NAYLOR 


Director of Journalism 
Central Junior High, Kansas City, Kansas 


HE feature story is a narrative which 
depends upon dramatic or human 
elements for interest. It is intended 

to create an emotional effect in the reader’s 
mind rather than to give straight news. It 
satisfies the interest of the reader as a 
human being; hence, it is sometimes called 
the “human interest story.” Feature stories 
have slight news value but they are fre- 
quently by-products of straight news. They 
may be of any length, from a few lines to 
the long feature of the Sunday magazine 
section of the newspaper which is known as 
a special feature article. In this way, Mary 
J. J. Wrinn describes a feature story in her 
book Elements of Journalism. 

“That’s a keen feature,” says the news 
editor as he watches a deskman sort mats 
for next week’s comic strips. 

“Write me a little feature on this,” the 
city editor says, handing a rewrite man a 
letter from a little girl asking Santa Claus 
to send her a skyscraper for Christmas be- 
cause she likes elevators. 

“Better feature the taxi ordinance,” the 
managing editor says to a reporter who is 
discussing with him the city council’s meet- 
ing of the night before. 

Confusion of terms? Not at all. Misuse? 
Not that either. The word “feature” 
simply is used in at least three different 
ways in newspaper and magazine offices. 

“The news editor used the word to desig- 
nate such copy as columns, comic strips, 
recipes, special articles on child care, car- 
toons, and other regularly appearing enter- 
mB. 
Wolseley and Laurence R. Campbell, in their 
excellent book “Exploring Journalism”, thus 
state the feature story. 


tainment or educational material.” 


At Central Junior, we make it a point to 
maintain a large exchange of junior and 
senior high school papers and are always 
looking for someone else who will exchange. 
This exchanging may cost a little money but 


is well worth it if the exchanges are prop- 
erly used. 


EATURES, as well as other material 


in these exchanges, are constantly ob- 
served for new ideas and how we do need 
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them. Where is the feature story in Stu- 
dent Journalism? You answer, “It is there.” 
Maybe something that passes for it is; but, 
it does not, in any way, meet the require- 
ments. 

Few and far between are the really serious 
efforts at a serious, informative feature. Stu- 
dents and advisers seem to shy away from 
them with the fear they may be passed over 
with the same notice that many of our edi- 
torials get today. Still, other staffs and 
sponsors yield to student pressure for more 
life in the paper, including a great deal of 
trite material, without even giving serious 
consideration to serious feature material that 
will also attract interest and add life to the 
paper if the subject chosen is one in which 
the student has an interest. This considera- 
tion becomes a matter of surveying student 
interest, and then playing up some of the 
more wholesome and worthwhile of these in- 
terests. 

Many lazy journalism students find this 
an easy way to get “inches” without going 
to the trouble of writing leads and prepar- 
ing stories in the special journalistic style 
with which they are not too familiar. 
Sponsors will notice frequently that the lazy 
student will show a great deal of feature 
This should 
not be the case. Good feature writing is 
just as much, if not more, of an art than 


material in his string space. 


news writing, if it is done with any amount 
of good judgment and variety of presenta- 
tion. 


HE school newspaper as it exists, in 

the main, is a style or device all of 
its own and outside of a few examples of 
such features in some of the more juvenile 
texts on journalism, there is no precedent 
for what we so glibly call feature material. 
This does not, in itself, say that such ma- 
terial as we now have should be entirely 
eliminated from the school papers. It does 
not appear at all strange that certain styles, 
not used in daily newspapers, should spring 
up in student journalism as student jour- 
nalism is beset by some very peculiar prob- 
However, we cannot, in 
justice to the pupils with whom we are 


lems of its own. 


working, fail to recognize that there are 
various types of features; and that all should 
be given a fair hearing and students given 
a fair opportunity to learn that they exist. 

It has been said that one cannot teach 
originality and this is probably true, but we 
must not dismiss it with that. Many stu- 
dents potentially have original ideas but 
never show any talent simply because they 
are not guided or directed. It is far easier 
for the feature editor to look in the files or 
at the exchanges than to create new ideas. 
The writer finds an occasional original idea; 
but, in many instances, has only experienced 
the pleasant surprise for a short span of 
time, when he is rudely awakened from his 
joy by noticing something very similar in 
an exchange. 

The most overlooked type of feature is 
the one that springs from news happenings. 
These features fall roughly into the his- 
torical, human interest, biographical and 
personality, travel, explanatory, how-to-do-it, 
and scientific. In addition, you might add 
seasonal and holiday features to this group. 


HE column, which is a feature, while 

some might maintain is over-used, in 
the opinion of the writer, is in reality under- 
used. There are limitless possibilities to a 
column and the student needs only a little 
thought to come up with something unusual 
and good. Most sponsors are agreed that 
the gossip column has little or no place in 
the school press; yet, there is a great deal 
of evidence of it in the papers. One rather 
indirect method which demonstrates a little 
more cleverness than we sometimes give stu- 
dents credit for having is the burying of 
this gossip in seemingly meaningless re- 
marks, so far as the sponsor is concerned, 
but anything but meaningless so far as the 
students involved are concerned. 

The coming birthdays, the hillbilly, the 
“Who Is It’, the matching names, and 
other so called features of this type are 
over-used and are one of the mainstays of 
the present newspaper. As sponsors of 
American School Newspapers, can we not 
expend a little more effort to guide and 
direct students away from the same old pat- 
tern, toward the rising sun of originality. 
Journalistically speaking, and in any other 
endeavor in life, this originality, which can 
be nurtured here, is the “it” that pays divi- 
dends—the one thing that marks the differ- 
ence between the successful and the unsuc- 
cessful in this competitive world. 





Features of the Month. . . 


To Mr. I. H. Conley, Adviser to the 
“West Higher,” West High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and his staff, we are indebted 
for the features selected for this issue of 


“The Review.” 


ANN BY ANOTHER NAME 
IS STILL GALLUPOLI 


Don Ameche invented a snappy gadget, 
but he certainly didn’t anticipate the con- 
fusion that could result from the indis- 
pensable instrument, the telephone. 

When Lorraine Graf got home the other 
day, her father said she had received a call 
from Ann Shenomee and was to call her 
back immediately. She couldn’t imagine 
who Ann Shenome was, so she called Ann 
Gallupoli, the only Ann she knows. 

Ann Gallupoli HAD called and left the 
“Just tell her it’s Ann. She'll 


know me!” 


message: 
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MEN IN WHITE SAVE 
DAY FOR TENTH GRADER 


As the patient lay at death’s door, a vic- 
tim of a deadly poison, Nancy Rogers, 10B, 
paced the hall of the hospital. 

The serious condition of the victim ne- 
cessitated the immediate use of penicillin 
and serum. 

But the doctors were doubtful whether 
even these great scientific medicines could 
help the patient win the fight for life. 

However, Nancy is now at ease. She re- 
ports that her kitten, Snooper, is still very 
weak, but is now home from the Roberts 
and Wagner Pet Hospital. 


The West Higher 
West High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Pe. gs 
TINY REFUGEES ARRIVE 


FROM TOYLAND 
By Elaine Braun 

One hundred and eleven refugees have 
arrvied in Proviso! They are wearing the 
poorest of clothes; it’s hard to believe, but 
all they own in this world is what they have 
on their backs. Never having known the 
comforts of home and mother love, they 
are appealing to Proviso for aid. These lit- 
tle refugees are from far-away Toyland; 
they are the dolls for the Girls’ League 


Christmas project. 


Ten 


Being no exception to other immigrants 
from strange lands, the dolls are wonder- 
ing how Proviso students will welcome 
them. They are excitedly talking (in doll 
language) about next Tuesday when repre- 
sentatives will come down to meet them and 
take them back to the homerooms for for- 
mal introductions. They are hoping in their 
tiny hearts that the students will like them. 
They are worried; of course, that’s because 
they don’t know how good-hearted people 
can be. 

Will you be kind to a 
frightened doll refugee? If the answer is 


How about it? 


“yes”, there are lots of things to be done, 
pronto. Suzie, get the sewing machine a-pur- 
ring! A few simple dresses can be adorned 
beautifully by some tiny silk bows or a 
couple of fancy buttons, An hour of “knit 
one, purl one” could transform some left- 
over yarn into a warm and colorful sweater. 
An old piece of fur could be done over into 
a fur coat unequaled in style by any Michi- 
gan boulevard shop. It will come in handy 
for the winter snows, too! 

Pete, what are you doing for the refugee? 
Sewing isn’t along your line, but how about 
woodworking? A tiny, cradle or a wooden 
high chair would be a blessing to these weary 
immigrants. 

When the dolls are all dressed up, the 
Girls’ League will provide ever-loving homes 
for them with the children at the Cook 
County hospital. No longer will the dolls 
be refugees. 


The Proviso Pageant 
Proviso Township High School 
Maywood, IIl. 
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DONS DISGUISE TO 


PORTRAY STONEWALL 


“There goes ‘Stonewall’ Jackson!” 

These words have been heard time and 
again by the fans at Laidley Field whenever 
the Stonewall football team was playing. 

From the far end of the 
mounted figure rides at a gallop down the 
Stonewall side of the field. He circles the 


track, returns to the center of the gridiron, 


stadium a 


stops, and raises his sword dramatically. 
Yes, sir, “Stonewall” Jackson rides again. 
People may wonder just who portrays 
“Stonewall” Jackson. Well, here’s the an- 
swer. The hard charging rider is portrayed 
by none other than W. M. (Billy) Thomas, 


a well-known Charleston attorney-at-law. 


Thomas, a mild-mannered man, seemed 
hardly the type to play the dashing Con- 
federate general. 

He went on to say that the idea for the 
representation of Stonewall Jackson at the 
games was originally the suggestion of the 
late Denver (Red) Hill, well liked Charles- 
ton businessman. 

“I have greatly enjoyed playing ‘Stone- 
wall’ these past four years,” continued 
Thomas, “and it is a great pleasure to think 
that I might, in some part, bolster the spirits 
of the Stonewall fans. It really is gratify- 
ing to hear the cheers and applause from 
the Stonewall side of the field. Though I 
occasionally get something else from the 
other side.” 

Mr. Thomas particularly recalls the time 
when a fan of the opposing team tossed a 
broken bottle right into the path of his 
horse. 

“T really had to swerve to miss that one,” 
he laughed. 

He also recalled the occasion when his 
beard fell off while playing “Stonewall” and 
the time when he had to substitute a white 
beard for the usual black one. When he 
rode around that time, there were several 
shouts of “Look, it’s Lee!” while a few tiny 
tots screamed joyously, “Santa Claus!” 


The Jackson Journal 
Stonewall Jackson High School 
Charleston, W. Va. 
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Miss Wheeling Convalescing 


Miss Katherine E. Wheeling of Milne 
High School, Albany, N. Y., State Teach- 
ers College, former President of the Ad- 
visers Association and Editor of the Bibliog- 
raphy for Student Publications, is happily 
convalescing from an illness which began in 
October, at Our Lady of Mercy Hospital, 
6627 Elm Street, Mariemont, Cincinnati 27, 
Ohio. 

Inquiries on the revision and re-issuing 
of the Bibliography were instituted by 
Charles F. Troxell, Acting Director of the 
Association, and it was decided to postpone 
action until the return of the Director. His 
inquities brought out Miss Wheeling’s ill- 
ness and present address. 

As soon as Miss Wheeling is able to re- 
sume her work in Albany and to take on 
the added burden of the revision of the 
Bibliography, it will be published with the 
latest books that advisers find useful in the 


teaching of journalism and the advising of 


student publications. 
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news writers, feature writers, special article 
writers, copywriters, and many of the types 
of writers who work for newspapers, syndi- 
cates, and magazines. Television, when it 
becomes more of a reality, will need script 
and continuity writers. Photography com- 
panies and picture editors in all areas of 
journalism want combination writers-pho- 
tographers. 

Although writing has changed in jour- 
nalism in recent years, becoming simpler, 
plainer and shorter all the time, and al- 
though the photograph is competing more 
than ever before with the printed word, it 
will be a long time before any phase of the 
graphic arts will replace the printed word. 
Nobody in your generation needs to worry 
about not getting a job, if he or she is a 
good workman and if the country doesn’t 
fall into a general depression. 


T HAT brings us naturally to considera- 

tion of those rewards and obligations 
I mentioned at the beginning. In journal- 
istic writing careers the obligations long have 
outweighed the rewards. You should be 
aware of that before you seriously go into 
some writing career. 

The job gets tougher and tougher all the 
time, and the rewards, as we commonly un- 
derstand them in terms of money, are not 
keeping pace. But if you live for some- 
thing besides money you can get along 
fairly well. If you want a lot of money, 
then take our advice and forget journalism. 

Your obligations are some pretty familiar 
ones to you, but they are to be taken seri- 
ously, even if you have heard them before, 
about any job. They include: 

1. Doing careful, accurate, thorough, 

and painstaking work. 

2. Displaying originality and, along with 
it, avoiding the commonplace in your 
writing. 

3. Being dependable, which means meet- 
ing deadlines and being where you are 
supposed to be at certain times. 

4. Being curious about life and being in- 
terested in people. 

5. Being voracious for information, facts, 
and knowledge. 

6. Being trained in the techniques of 
writing unless you are so gifted that 
you do not need such training. 

You may be a genius as a writer but 
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Careers in Journalism 
(Continued from Page 3) 


you will not hold a job in journalism unless 
you are capable of observing such obliga- 


tions as these. 


LTHOUGH the fight for better pay 

and general working conditions must 
go on, the non-financial rewards of a writing 
career in journalism should be taken into 
account. What are they? 

One is the chance to live an interesting 
life. It may not be as exciting as it is pre- 
sented in the movies or in the play, The 
Front Page, now to be seen again on Broad- 
way, but it is, at least, in the center of life. 
The newspaper or magazine writer comes to 
know what is going on in the world. He 
may not be as much of a behind-the-scenes 
man as he thinks he is or we’ve been told 
he is, but he’s more likely to be around 
when things happen than people cooped up 
in an office or a factory. 

Another intangible reward, one that like- 
wise won’t pay the food bill (especially 
these days), is that of getting prompt pub- 
lication. The journalist, unlike the novelist 
or short story writer, does not have to wait 
years before his stuff is printed. On a big 
paper it is out in an hour or two and on 
most magazines in a few weeks or months. 

Another satisfaction that the journalistic 
writer shares is that of seeing his work 
exert some influence on the public, often 
promptly. An editorial writer or a columnist, 
and usually it is the latter, since he has 
more influence these days, can campaign or 
crusade for what he believes in and some- 
times see the campaign succeed. The jour- 
nalist can hear his news story or feature 
being talked about on the subway or in 
the bus or at someone’s home. This gives 
him a feeling of usefulness in life, a sense 
of achievement. 

Another advantage is in the friends he 
makes. Journalists, by and large, are nice 
people to know. They often are well-read 
and discriminating people, who enjoy good 
music and good writing, and stand for 
something in this world. Many of the lead- 
ers of progressive ideas are or were jour- 
nalists. 

And that is still another advantage. The 
journalistic writer cannot live in an ivory 
tower; he must be a person who is a doer. 
Many another kind of writer is a recluse 
but the journalist deals with the events of 


today and tomorrow and he is right in there 
with thase events, deeply interested in them. 
You may argue a lot with many of your 
journalistic writing friends, if you get to be 
a journalist, but you’ll have to admit that 


they are wide awake and thoughtful about 
life. 


And this leads to the last advantage I 
want to mention: - that writing careers in 
journalism allow a person who believes in 
something more than just his own comfort 
and who is concerned about this unhappy 
world of the atomic age to find an outlet 
for what he believes. The press in our 
country is a free one and is available for 
expression of opinion. 


ae let us suppose that you go into 

journalism for a few years and your 
ambition once more turns to fiction. If this 
happens, you should think over the advice 
of some of our prominent novelists. They 
believe that a creative writer is unwise to 
remain in journalism too long. Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, who has written many 
novels and is remembered now for his most 
recent book, the life of Alexander Woollcott 
published last year, told Robert Van Gelder 
of the New York Times, in an interview, 
that four or five years of newspaper jour- 
nalism is enough. 

Why do these writers set a limit? They 
do so because they believe that journalistic 
experience is both good for and harmful to 
the prospective writer of fiction. They be- 
lieve it is good for him because he learns 
to write concisely, accurately, and quickly; 
because he becomes accustomed to writing 
under pressure and with regularity. It also 
is an advantage that the journalist, as al- 
ready has been noted, gets into the world 
and sees how it works. 

Journalism, especially newspaper work, 
will be harmful to the writer if he stays in 
it too long because, these writers say, it de- 
velops careless writing habits made neces- 
sary by speedy production (no time to polish 
writing, for example), it makes the writer 
impatient with the hard work of revision 
so necessary in fiction, and it tends to make 
him a literal instead of an imaginative 
writer. He also cannot stand the slow pub- 
lication pace of the world of fiction after 
years of writing his story in the morning 
and seeing it in print within a few hours. 
Working a year or two on a novel and wait- 
ing again that long for publication, as some 


writers must do, is too nerve-wracking. 





Eleven 


With the Press Associations... 


Membership in the Montana Interschol- 
astic Editorial Association tops 100, accord- 
ing to a recent issue of Editor, the official 
publication issued through the School of 
Journalism, Montana State University, at 
Missoula. 

Last December, The Nugget of Helena 
High School, sponsored a one-day confer- 
ence which drew 120 delegates from twelve 
schools of the Mining District of the MIEA. 

A review of the Christmas issues of the 


Montana papers was featured in the issue. 
* * * 


The South Dakota High School Press 
Association held its 22nd Annual Conven- 
tion at the State College, Brookings, with 
an attendence of 963 delegates from 93 
schools. 

Pee 

The current issue of ESSPA, quarterly 
journal of the Empire State School Press 
Association, featured the reports of the 
Ninth Annual Convention of the Associa- 
tion held at Syracuse University, Novem- 
ber 1-2. There were 979 delegates from 


174 secondary schools in attendance. 
* * * 


Prof. Chilton R. Bush, Executive Head, 
Division of Journalism, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California, announces that the 24th 
Annual Convention of the Central Scholastic 
Press Association of that state will be held 
at Stanford University on October 25, 1947. 
Stanford is the official meeting place for the 
At the same time the annual 
meeting of the Central California Associa- 


tion of Journalism Advisers will take place. 
* * * 


Prof. William Taylor, Chairman, School 
of Journalism, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio, states that the Tenth Annual meet- 
ing of the Northeastern Ohio Scholastic 
Press Association will be held at the Uni- 
versity this spring. Attendance at the meet- 
ing reaches a figure in the neighborhood 
of 800 placing it among the top-attendance 
groups in the country. 

. ee 


The Fourth Annual High School Jour- 


Association. 


nalism Conference sponsored by members 
of the National Association of Journalism 
Directors and the Public Schools of the 
District of Columbia, was held at Wilson 
Teachers College, Washington, D. C., Jan- 
uary 10, 1947. 


Twelve 


Over 300 delegates from twenty schools 
attended the 28th meeting of the York- 
Adams District of the Pennsylvania School 
Press Association on November 26 with the 
Mt. Rose Junior High School of York, 
serving as host. It marked the seventeenth 
consecutive year of activity for the organi- 
zation, one of the oldest of its type in the 
state. 


Newspaper in Small School 
(Continued from Page 7) 


appropriate for the news at hand, which 
news could be illustrated by a picture, where 
the respective articles should be placed, what 
headlines are needed, and who should write 
the different stories. 

The sports writers gather the sports news, 
plan the sports page layout, and also assign 
The Fax 


sports writers cover stories of games not 


the stories among themselves. 


only for the Fax but also for three com- 
mercial papers, two in Pottsville and one in 
Schuylkill Haven. 

Material on the editorial page is planned 
by the editor and the feature editor. Edi- 
torials are based on news found in the cur- 
rent issue, on special days, and on needs 
of the school. Features include interviews, 
an exchange column, Dear Editor column, 
Did You Know?, We Admire, Amazing 
But True, Introducing, book reviews, movie 
reviews, jingles, feature letters based on stu- 
dent problems, and linoleum block work. 

The paper is kept on a good working 
basis by assigning a deadline for every item 
and adhering to it. When the articles have 
been completed and the headlines written, 
the staff typists type the stories in the regu- 
lar typing period; however if all the work 
cannot be done in those periods until press 
time, the remainder is done after school. 
After all the material has been typed, the 
editor preapres the dummy for the printer. 
The advertising manager and his assistants 
get the change in advertisement copy and 
set up the advertisements for the printer. 


A SMALL school may have some prob- 

lems that a larger school does not 
experience. First, there is usually a conflict 
with other activities or classes in which staff 
members participate. Second, often there is 


an overlap of activities for some students. 
The same students who compose the news- 


paper staff are often the ones who work 
on the annual, sing in the choruses, play in 
the band or orchestra, participate in the 
clubs, the student council, or fill class of- 
fices. In a larger school any one student 
could be limited to fewer activities more 
easily than in a smaller one. Third, in the 
smaller school there is usually only one pe- 
riod of school time a week devoted to jour- 
nalism, at least, where there is no jour- 
nalism class. Consequently much work must 


Fourth, there 


is a limited choice of students for the staff 


be done after school hours. 


because the student body is much smaller. 

Finally, even though the school may be 
small, students who work on the newspaper 
staff experience opportunities which may be 
valuable in other school work or in later 
life. Because of the demand for accuracy 
and dependability in newspaper work, staff 
members will improve in spelling, punctua- 
tion, and paragraph development. Poise will 
be acquired through interviews of various 


types. 
tunity to be more widely known through 


Sports writers will have an oppor- 


following all the interscholastic sports. Every 
staff member will have had the privilege of 
seeing a story that he has written or news 
of a project on which he has worked pub- 
lished in the news. In conclusion, it could 
be said that every staff members in a small 
school can feel that he has been of vital 
importance to the school through his service 
on the school paper. 


Subscribers Receive Calendars 


Something new has been added to what 
the subscribers to the Arsenal Cannon, Ar- 
senal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, receive with their paper. Each month, 
the Printing Department of the school 
Not only does it 
give the dates in figures that can be seen 


throws in a calendar. 


across a room, but it gives a lesson in print- 
ing, the history and techniques of the craft, 
with each issue. 

December’s, for example, carried the title 
beneath the dates, “Why Printing Is an 
Important Industry.” Following the polite 
“Over”, at the bottom of the page, there 
was outlined in succinct form the reasons 
why printing had assumed the position it 
now holds in human affairs. 

In January, “Making Type Talk” was 
followed by the story of typesetting and a 
centered box illustrating three kinds of type 
and their use. 
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No Ceiling on Adventure 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Journalism 


Syracuse University 


OT So Wild a Dream” presents 
enough thrills to fill biographies 
for half a dozen newsmen. Yet 
Eric Siegfried’s book is not just another war 
book, not just another recital of dramatic 
It is a thoughtful biography in 
which he examines more than the surface 


events. 


aspects of reporting. 

Siegfried knew adventure before he saw 
the fall of France, dropped in a parachute 
in unmapped Burma, or covered intricate 
intrigues in China. As a boy he had taken 
a canoe trip from Minnesota to the Hudson 
Bay. Nor was he less eager for adventures 
that challenge the intellect as well as the 
body. 

Few books since Vincent Sheean’s “Per- 
sonal History” describe so effectively—and 
modestly—the evolution of a newsman. Un- 
like some correspondents, he does not lose 
himself in the glitter and glamor of his 
profession. True, it is full of excitement 
for him, but he explores the meaning and 
the mood of events as well as the events 
themcelves. 

ees 

Magazine editors as well as newspaper re- 
porters live unusual lives. Ellery Sedge- 
wick, for thirty years editor of the Atlantic, 
found much in his career to justify the title 
of his biography—“'The Happy Profession.” 
He tells not only what he learned in Groton 
and Harvard, but also what he experienced 
on the staffs of Leslie’s, McClure’s, and the 
Atlantic. 

As editor of the Atlantic, Sedgewick had 
a hand in the careers of such authors as 
Nordhoff and Hall, Edmonds and Hilton. 
‘He met many unusual persons—some con- 
tributors to his magazine and some to his 
understanding of human beings. And what 
he tells is told with amiable good humor 
in a lively, readable style. 

* ok * 

What is America’s greatest newspaper? 
Many people will say it is the New York 
Times. Who made it what it is today? 
The answer to this question is found in 
Gerald W. Johnson’s “The Honorable Ti- 
tan,” story of the eventful life of Adolph 
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S. Ochs. 

Ochs started at the bottom and suc- 
ceeded. He took over the New York Times 
when it was on the brink of ruin. No sen- 
sation seeker, his success was sensational. He 
dedicated thirty-nine years of his life to the 
Times. 

How great was Ochs, manufacturer of a 
newspaper publishing all the news fit to 
print? Not all will agree with Gerald W. 
Johnson’s estimate. Even so, even young 
readers of this biography will recognize the 
social significance in something more than 
just another success story. 

* * * 

If we’re to build one world now, some- 
thing must be done—and quickly. That’s 
the gist of Leland Stowe’s “While Time Re- 
mains.” First he examines America’s situa- 
tion today—one in which power brings new 
responsibilities in an atomic age. 

This done, he surveys the strength of 
Russia, the chaos in Europe, the scum of 
collaboration, the remnants of feudalism, the 
ferment in Asia. To each he gives an illu- 
minating chapter. Then he surveys conflict- 
ing “isms”—communism, socialism, and fas- 
cism and their relation to democracy. 

Heretofore, statesmen have just “tried” 
to make the peace, says Stowe. Now they 
must make the peace, for “the peace which 
now confronts us exceeds any nightmare 
hitherto imagined or devised by man. Yet 
its very terror and the imminence of its 
menace tells us that the door has been 
opened, and that we can and must go 
through.” And we must act—while time 
remains. 

* ok x 


Atomic energy is here to stay. Is man- 


kind? 


Pulitzer prize for his story of the atom- 


William L. Laurence, winner of the 


bombing of Nagasaki, gives his answer. 
More important, he provides a clear and 
lucid story of the atomic bomb—one which 
the layman can understand. 

“Dawn Over Zero” describes the begin- 
nings of the greatest secret weapon. The 
New York Times science reporter tells about 


the early experiments, the development of. 





vast factories, the first test in Mexico, the 
bombing of Hiroshmia and Nagasaki, and 
the use of atomic energy for civilian pur- 
poses. 

Here is an example of excellent reporting 


of news of science. Such men as Laurence 
and Blakeslee have set high standards for 
reporters entering this field. Moreover, the 
fact that atomic energy is here to stay is 
proof that young men and women should 
become science reporters. 


*x* * * 


John Bainbridge’s “Little Wonder” is his 
story of the Reader’s Digest and how it 
grew. This version of a phenomenal success 
first appeared—in part—in the New Yorker. 
Now a 176-page book, it tells how a maga- 
zine founded in 1923 became the most wide- 


ly read magazine of today. 


Not too reverent, Bainbridge notes the 
foibles as well as the formulas of DeWitt 
Wallace, founder of the Reader’s Digest. 
He points out that some of the articles 
“reprinted” in the Reader’s Digest are pre- 
pared by its staff to be used first by other 
magazines. Is the Reader’s Digest a suc- 
cess? To answer, you first must define 


success. 


* kK * 


Robert M. Neal’s “Editing the Small 
City Daily” has been revised. The author 
has added three chapters, changed the titles 
of several others, and modernized the con- 
tent. As a result, his book will continue 
to be among the four or five best books 
available on newspaper editing. 

Student journalists can learn much from 
“Editing the Small City Daily.” If they 
like the somewhat fictionized approach, they 
will find it especially readable. Moreover, 
it generally is sound in its presentation of 
conventional editing and offers some help 


to those interested in important trends. 


* * * 


Reviewed in this issue—and possibilities for 
ycur staff and school libraries—are: 


NOT SO WILD A DREAM. By Eric Sev- 


ereid. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50. 
516 pp. 
THE HAPPY PROFESSION. By Ellery 


Sedgewick. Boston: Little, Brown. $3.50. 343 pp. 
AN HONORABLE TITAN. By Gerald W. 
Johnson. New York: Harper. $3.50. 313 pp. 
WHILE TIME REMAINS. By Leland Stowe. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50. 379 pp. 
DAWN OVER ZERO. By William L. Laur- 
ence. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3. 274 pp. 
LITTLE WONDER. By John Bainbridge. 
New York: Reynal & Hitchock. $2. 177 pp. 
EDITING THE SMALL CITY DAILY. 
By Robert M. Neal. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
$5.65. 498 pp. 
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We See by the Papers... 


“First Lady of the Theatre”, Miss Helen 
Hayes, addressed a gathering of girl editors 
from high school publications of Greater 
Boston on the subject of the Community 
Fund Drive at a tea under the auspices of 
the Boston Globe . . . according to a well- 
written story in The Blue and Gold, Mal- 
den, Mass., High School. 

x * * 

“Judges Rate School Papers; Christmas 
Seals Express Hope” is the head on a story 
listing the local judges for the newswriting 
competition among student publications cov- 
ering the 40th Annual Christmas Seal Sale 
and sponsored jointly by the National Tu- 
berculosis Association and the CSPA. 

ie 

Christmas cards came to us from many 
sources, among them one from The Peri- 
scope of Perth Amboy, N. J., High School, 
and the Okmulgee Torchlight, Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma, High School. The latter was 
in the form of a Christmas tree made from 
photographs of the staff made at their desks 
and superimposed, one on top of the other, 
to the “star” of the staff at the top. The 


edges had been cut to resemble the uneven 
outline of branches of a tree, the base being 


a sketch of the school building. 
e ee 

A unique and treasured greeting came 
from overseas. It was a combined Christmas 
and New Year’s greeting in the form of a 
desk blotter-calendar with a photograph of 
a group of students on a cover beside which 
was a poem to the spirit of the school. It 
came from the Chand Bagh School of Isa- 
belle Thoburn College, Lucknow, India. For 
a number of years the Chand Bagh Chron- 
icle, written in English, was our only school 
publication from India. It was cut off by 
the war and we are happy to experience 
this resumption of peacetime activities. 

x * x 

The B.U. Educator, a photo-offset news- 
paper to appear every two weeks beginning 
January 30, was launched through a series 
of attractive fliers distributed widely through 
Boston University. A product of the stu- 
dents of the School of Education it will be 
devoted to the student interest and activities 
of that part of the University. Dorothy 





by 


visors. 
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Send For Your Copy Today! 


The School Newspaper 
In Elementary Grades 


Catharine C. Donahoe 


This textbook, complete with lesson plans 
for a full semester, covers every phase of 
editing and publishing a school newspaper. 
Highly recommended by teachers and super- 


THE HEDLEY PRESS 


2454 West Greenleaf Ave. 
Chicago 45, Illinois 








Booth, to whose energy much of the suc- 
cess of the launching may be attributed, 
aligned her paper and its staff with the As. 
sociated Teachers College Press, a Division 
of the CSPA, even before the first issue ap- 
peared. The several fliers alone gave ad- 
vance notice of the scope and coverage of 
the publication and an indication of its fu- 


ture success. 


School Savings Journal 
Spring 1947 Published 


The Spring 1947 issue of the School Sav- 
ings Journal for Classroom Teachers, pub- 
lished by the U. S. Treasury, features 
studies on the Treasury Department and 
Apprenticeship for Citizens, articles on 
Teaching Student Leadership, Today—Its 
School Savings and The Minute Man, and 
a center spread poster for classroom display. 

Among the Free Teaching Aids is one in 
the field of journalism which should be of 
interest to all school press people. It con- 
sists of a quarterly High School Clipsheet 
for editors of high school papers containing 
suggestions for Savings Bond editorials, staff 
assignments, features and lists of available 


mats. 


PHOTOTONE 
OFFERS THE 


UNUSUAL 


ANNUAL 
COVERS 


Phototone offers your 
Yearbook staff the 
choice of a cover that 
is different—a cover 


that gives more latitude in expressing the theme 
of the Annual. Printed in as many as four colors, 
these covers can be obtained NOW in any quantity. 


In addition the school which is “budget con- 
scious” can select an attractive processed cover 
from standards designs. 


We Solicit Your Inquiry 


Fore Cover loa. 
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by one superintendent, but by a hierarchy 
of administrators and sub-administrators. It 
becomes a very heavy yoke when the staff 
knows that one set of journalistic standards 
is imposed upon him, and a completely dif- 
ferent set upon his brother newspapermen 
in the high school only three miles away. 

In addition to the burden of excessive su- 
pervision, the high school newspaper in a 
large city suffers from another serious dif- 
ficulty—competition with the large profes- 
sional press. It may seem silly to say that 
a high school paper competes with The New 
York Times, or more realistically and more 
frequently with The Daily News, but in 
a very real sense, it does. In the first place, 
the reader, consciously or unconsciously ap- 
plies the same standards to his school paper 
that he does to the professional press, and 
the high school paper always loses. To The 
Times reader, the school paper seems flip- 
pant, trivial, immature; to The News reader, 
the school paper seems prim, dull, unex- 
citing. 

Secondly, the professional press actually 
competes in reader interest. No student in 
a large city turns to his school paper for 
theatrical, movie, or literary criticism. If he 
wants that sort of reading material, his daily 
paper will give him the best that American 
journalism has to offer. As a matter of 
fact, more likely than not, he has seen the 
play or the movie or read the book long 
before his high school critics have come 
around to reviewing it. 

In the third place, the boy or girl in the 
large city high school feels that he is being 
cheated when he is asked to pay five cents 
for a six column four page sheet when he 
can get a full pound of newsprint delivered 
to his door every day for three cents. 

The problem of school spirit, I have al- 
teady mentioned, but it bears repetition. 
And there is a concomitant problem—the 
difficulty of a personal touch in a paper 
which serves a school with a student body 
approaching five thousand. 


ee ALLY, there is the problem of se- 

curing faculty guidance not only for 

the school paper, but for all of the other 

activities which are the very life blood of 
the high school journalist. 

Why have you been finding it more and 

more difficult to secure the help of a teacher 
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The School Paper in a Large City 


(Continued from Page 5) 


in running activities? Because your teacher, 
in many cases, simply does not have the 
time to devote to you that he had five 
years ago. His classes are larger, they are 
more difficult to handle, he is allowed less 
time for extra-curricular activities. 

In New York City, the press tells us that 
the average high school class has about 
thirty-five students. No class, say the au- 
thorities, has more than thirty-nine students 
in it. Well, you are all journalists, and 
interested in facts—first hand information. 
Of the five classes which I teach, three 
have registers of forty or more, and two 
of those are senior classes which involve a 
heavier than average burden of paper mark- 
ing. 

My journalism class which, obviously, 
does more writing than any other English 
class in the school, and which involves, as 
a corrolary, more paper marking, has forty 
students. I average three hours each night 
In addition, I 
must spend a reasonable amount of time in 
preparing lessons for my classes. Four dif- 
ferent types of English classes have the 
doubtful privilege of being taught by me, 
and so I prepare four lesson plans each 
night. 


of composition correcting. 


I am expected to take courses to maintain 
my professional alertness, to keep up with 
the latest developments in literature and in 
educational research, and to be an alert and 
active citizen in my community. 


Of course, I must also do additional work 
evenings, weekends, and summers in order 
to support my family. Yes, thousands of 
teachers must seek outside employment in 
order to eke out a living these days, be- 
cause, very frankly, a teacher simply cannot 
live on the salary which he is paid these 
days. Aside from a $350 bonus which the 
City gave its teachers last year, New York 
City’s school teachers haven’t received a raise 
since 1928. Since that year, his real wage 
has been cut 50 per cent according to re- 
libale economists. 


Furthermore, your teacher comes to school 
even when he is sick, if he can possibly 
drag himself out of bed. Why? There 
are two reasons. In the first place, since 
substitutes are hard to find, he hesitates to 
place a burden of extra classes upon his 
colleagues. In the second place, he is the 








only civil servant in the United States, fed- 
eral, state, or municipal, whose wages are 
docked when he is ill. 

Do you wonder why teachers hesitate to 
accept the additional burdens of extra-cur- 
ricular activities? Do you wonder why they 
are furious when irresponsible students call 
so-called strikes to protest against the elimi- 
nation of athletics or other activities? 


AY yet we do advise papers, we do 
direct plays, we do coach teams, we do 
sponsor clubs. Because we are teachers. 
Because we chose to spend our lives serving 
the young people of the nation. Because 
we feel that there is no more important 
job or profession in the world than teach- 
ing. And there are some compensations in 
teaching and in sponsoring activities in the 
high schools, especially in large city schools. 

And let me tell you, with all the sin- 
cerity that I can muster, that the greatest 
compensation is you, the students with whom 
we work. The students generally, but par- 
ticularly, those of you who work with us 
on the school papers. In all my years of 
teaching experience, I have found that the 
best students in a school are those who run 
its publications. They are the most intel- 
ligent, the most cultured, the most inter- 
esting. 

A teacher is rewarded by the privilege of 
working with you, and the reward is made 
clear when you come back to him, many 
years after graduation, and you can see the 
young man or woman whom you have 
kelped to shape. And in the large city 
high school, although there are more of 
you to plague us, there are more of you 
to reward us too. 


_— the school newspaper, too, reaps 
the rewards of the greater opportuni- 
ties which you in the large city have to be- 
come broad, intelligent, cultured people. 
The newspaper has the opportunity to pub- 
lish features and interviews with prominent 
people whom your small town colleague 
almost never sees. And I don’t mean only 
the movie star or the band leader whose 
press agent arranges that journalistic abomi- 
nation, the mass interview. 

On my own school paper, for one, we 
refuse ever to attend a mass interview. Why 
should we, when we can get exclusives with 
people who really have something impor- 
tant to say to American youth. We have 
published interviews, for example, with such 
people as Jan Masaryk, Czecho-slovakian 


Fifteen 


Foreign Minister, Quentin Reynolds, dis- 
tinguished foreign correspondent, and Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt. 

We don’t care a hoot about Tommy 
Dorsey’s private life, and we send our read- 
ers to the numerous movie magazines if they 
want to read about the kind of food which 
Carol Landis prefers. We are interested in 
what important people have to say on im- 
portant topics. I recommend the same 
policy to all of you. 

We write about the things in the city 
which we feel our readers ought to know 


about. 


important from a museum to a picket line 


We cover anything that we feel is 


to the annual appearance of the Circus at 
Madison Square Garden. We're interested 
in those things, we feel that our readers 
ought to be interested, we do our best to 
make them interested. 


THINK that you are beginning to 
realize that our paper has some pretty 
definite ideas about what its job is—some 
ideas which I feel might interest you. Here 
they are: 

1. We feel that the school newspaper 
should lead the student body. We feel that 
if we cater to the whims and the desires of 
our students in everything, we cannot be a 
good paper, we cannot carry out the other 
We 
feel that we should give them a living ex- 
ample, on their own level, of what a good 
newspaper should be. This does not mean 
that you have to be snobbish or dull. You 
must lead your students, but you must get 
them into a frame of mind where they are 
tractable. Sometimes you will have to force 


functions which I will soon outline. 


them to swallow a bitter pill, but there are 
always journalistic ways of coating that pill 
with sugar. 

2. We feel that the paper should not 
only serve the students, but the school. The 
paper should do all it possibly can do to 
improve not only the individual school which 
it serves, but the school system as a whole. 

3. We feel that the paper should in- 
terpret the school to the public. For ex- 
ample, when The Journal-American edito- 
tially attacked Dr. Lefkowitz of Samuel 
Tilden High School, The Tilden Topics, 
the school paper answered the attack which 
had been levelled not only against the prin- 
cipal, but against the whole school. There 
is not always the need for interpretation 
on such a dramatic level, but the Topics 
cértainly set an example of how a paper 
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could interpret its school to the public and 
disprove baseless, vicious, and irresponsible 
charges which were made against it. There 
are other ways in which the paper can in- 
terpret a school to the public too. 

4. We feel that the paper should in- 
terpret the community to the pupils. The 
paper should help the boys and girls to use, 
to the fullest, the opportunities and the ad- 
vantages which come from living in a large 
city. 
munity life affects school life and vice versa. 


It should show the pupil how com- 


5. Finally, the papet should be an out- 
It should 


constantly show the students the advantages 


spoken fighter for democracy. 


of living in a democracy, but it should do 
more. It should inspire him to strive for 
the strengthening and the improvement of 
our democratic society. It should expose and 
attack any forces which would attempt to 


destroy democracy and democratic schools. 


AN we do this? Yes. We can do 
it if we have a free and courageous 
high school press guided by intelligent and 
I have 
enough faith in the boys and girls of Amer- 


responsible students and advisers. 


ica to give them a free press, confident of 
their ability to use it responsibly. Of course, 
you must all realize the importance of the 
word responsibility. If you don’t accept the 
responsibilities which derive from freedom 
and democracy, then you don’t deserve free- 
dom and democracy. I am sure, however, 
that you are intelligent and mature enough 
to have a free high school press. I think 
that the free high school press should be a 
principle accepted on a city-wide basis, with 
a code of ethics and rules set up and ad- 
ministered democratically and universally. I 
think that there should be an opportunity 
for city school papers to get together very 
frequently so that they may discuss prob- 
lems of mutual interest, so that they may 
compare notes, so that they may act as a 
unit in furthering the things which they 
feel are important in the schools and in 
society. 

Upon the youth of our nation, depends 
its future—that has been said so often that 
it has become a cliche. But upon the stu- 
dent leaders of our nation, ahd upon the 
young journalists of our nation particularly, 
depends in large measure, the youth of our 
nation. It’s your country—it’s your world. 
Take it, and do a better job with it than 
your fathers and grandfathers did. If you 
don’t, you can be sure that you will be ut- 


terly destroyed. Your teachers will do their 


best to help you, but the real job is yours, 


NEWSPAPER SYMPOSIUM 
BECOMES AA BULLETIN 


The generous response of the members to 
whom letters were directed on the questions, 
“Are you experiencing any shortages in pa- 
per?, Have you noticed increases in prices 
for labor and materials going into your 
publications?, Are you being forced to cut 
the size of your paper?—the number of is- 
sues?, Will it be necessary for you to raise 
the subscription price?,” produced a volume 
of valuable copy that could not be accom- 
moted in the normal issues of The Review. 

Through the kind cooperation of Mr. 
Sydney O’Kun, President of the Advisers 
Asosciation, this material is now being made 
into the next regular number of the Bulletin 
It is expected to be 
released prior to the Convention. 


of that organization. 


All who contributed to the Symposium 
will receive copies of the Bulletin whether 
or not they are members of the Advisers 
Association. 

It is believed that all school press per- 
sonnel will be interested in this cross section 
of the economic situation as it affects their 
publications. 


Young Americans in Leilehua 
(Continued from Page 2) 


in the school, the work is of good quality 


and is interesting. 


HE journalism lessons are by problems 

and not by page or chapter. The staff 

decides what needs to be improved in the 

paper, and the members tackle the problem. 

They read what each text book author has 

to say about the subject and adapt the 
knowledge to their own situations. 

These sons and daughters of Oriental an- 
cestry may speak with an inflection, but they 
are American citizens, and in publishing 
their newspaper, they show their citizenship 
and love of democracy. 

China and Japan fought against each 
other; the Philippines fought against Japan 
in this war; and for years Japan and Korea 
have been traditional enemies, but on the 
staff of The Leilehua Sentinel our editor 
is of Korean descent; our business manager 
is of Japanese descent; and several reporters 
are of Filipino parentage, but these pupils 
are not Japanese, Filipino, or Korean; they 
are young Americans! 
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Journalism Syllabus 


A Comprehensive Outline Adaptable for 
Use in the Several Educational Levels 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


HE Columbia Scholastic Press Association offers 
an outline suitable for use in elementary schools, 
junior and senior high schools, and teachers col- 

leges. The fields covered are: the newspaper, the maga- 
zine, radio, the yearbook, and advertisements. 


The syllabus is divided into four parts: (1) “In- 
terpreting Journalistic Communication,” (2) “Journal- 
istic Writing,” (3) “Mechanics of Publication,” and (4) 
“Supervising Student Publications.” It consists of 
twenty-six units, each including objectives, pertinent 
terms, materials, activities, desired outcomes, and bib- 
liography. 


Ts list of books and pamphlets contained in the 
classified bibliography and the list of periodicals 
followed is extensive, well chosen, and accurate. The 
appendices contain a glossary of newspaper terms and 
a classified bibliography of books, pamphlets, and pe- 
riodicals. Reference is made to the bibliography by 
means of a series of numbers. Possibly the selection 
and addition of a few of the best titles would stimulate 
student-reader interest. 


In the newspaper section, the first objective is “to 
learn what constitutes the distinctive functions of the 
newspaper.” Other units follow on sources and cover- 
ages, the news story, sports news, the interview and 
speech, special columns, news features, and reviews and 
criticisms. 


HE pedagogical purpose is to combine the social and 
vocational aspects of the subject. Besides the four 


pedagogical levels—elementary school, junior and senior 
high schools, and teachers college—there are taken into 


Washington High School 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


consideration distinct degrees within the class, such as 
age, ability, and achievement. 


The style is rather technical, as is to be expected in 
a syllabus, but it is relieved at times by such colorful 
expressions as “picture-making nouns,” “technically- 
minded coach,” and “long-winded beginning sentence.” 


An interesting and commendable feature is an ex- 
tended list of newspaper columns which gives the name 
of the columnist and column and is classified according 
to subject matter. The classification headings include 
politics, literature, the theater, radio, education, the 
home, sports, business, and art. The student should be 
able to find his favorite columnist, whether it be Dor- 
othy Thompson, Emily Post, Dorothy Dix, or someone 
else. 


T HE examples of headlines given are excellent, but 

more might have been used to illustrate other pos- 
sible styles. The deficiency, if such it be, could readily 
be supplied by the use of reference texts and news- 
papers. An extensive series of type faces is given, both 
the older and the newer models, such as Bodoni, Chel- 
tenham, Garamond, and Franklin. 


The syllabus is well suited to the purpose for which 
it was intended. It may be used with a general text, 
and, in fact, it may well be used with a supplementary 
text which would present further illustrative material, 
stimulate the student’s interest and, at the same time, 
supply additional exercises for further practice, of 
which there cannot really be too many. 


William N. Otto 














cAn Invitation 


is extended to You and Your Publication to participate in the 


Twenty-Third Annual Convention 


of the 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


to be held at 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
March 20, 21, 22, 1947 


Theme: The School Press — Instrument of International Understanding 


HE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 

of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association will 

bring together the school press of the country for 

a series of important meetings, conferences and discus- 

sions with student editors, faculty advisers and profes- 
sional journalists as active participants. 


The Outline of the Program below lists the general 
nature of the three-day Convention but cannot do jus- 
tice to the more than 150 sectional meetings covering 
all phases of writing, editing, publishing and advising 
student publications, or the headline making personali- 
ties from public and professional life who speak at the 
general meetings, the special features and the Luncheon, 
the brilliant concluding highlight of the entire Con- 
vention. 


A balance is maintained between speakers from pro- 
fessional newspapers, magazines and publishing houses 
on the one hand and advisers and students on the other. 
One series of talks complements the other. The effec- 
tiveness of the Convention, the element contributing to 
its popularity, stems from its cooperative aspects. 
Scores of advisers and student editors contribute to all 
phases of the Convention. Note that space is provided 


on the registration form for you to volunteer your serv- 
ices in sectional and round table meetings. 


Student leaders will conduct the round table meetings 
on Friday afternoon. At the same time, faculty ad- 
visers will have a meeting especially designed for their 
needs. Experience dictated this move, another example 
of the aim and spirit of this Convention; tailored to the 
wishes and needs of the student press. 

Clinics, always a popular feature, will be given twice 
for several groups—Thursday afternoon and Saturday 
morning. 

General meetings have been planned for subjects of 
interest of the publication staff as a whole. Sectional 
meetings have been organized to take care of individual 
problems and features. The entertainment fits into the 
plan of the Convention and makes an acceptable and 
well-rounded program revolving about the central 
theme. 


The maximum benefit can be derived from the Con- 
vention for the publication if each delegate reports on 
a stated number of meetings and if all the meetings 
are covered. Plan the numbers in your delegation to 
assure as complete a coverage of the Convention as 
possible. 


OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAM 


(Speakers, Room Assignments, Final Notices Will Be Listed in the Program Issued at the Convention) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 20 

9:00 A.M.-12 Noon—Late Registration—McMillin 

Lobby. 
1:30 P.M.—Opening Meeting—MecMillin Theatre. 
2:30-3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 
3:30-5:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 
4:30-5:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre. 
The Evening hours are free. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 21 
M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre. 


10:00 A. 
11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture—Low Library Steps. 
1:30 A.M.—-Luncheon Period. 
Delegates—Nearby Restaurants. 
Faculty Advisers—Men’s Faculty Club. 
Divisional Luncheons—See Programs. 
11:30 A.M.-3:30 P.M.—Feature Series—McMillin. 


1 


FRIDAY, MARCH 21 


1:30 P.M.—Advisers’ Meeting. Student Round Tables. 
2:30-3:30 P.M. ) 
8:30-4:20 P.M. j 
4:30-5:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—MeMillin Theatre. 


6:00 P.M.—Dinner—Delegates to National Council of 
Scholastic Press Associations— 
Men’s Faculty Club. 

The Evening hours are free. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 22 

00-11:30 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

30 P.M.—Convention Luncheon—Grand Ballroom of 
the Hotel Astor. Announcement of Spe- 
cial Awards; Gold Key Awards; Noted 
Guests and Speakers; Convention Birthday 
Cake Ceremony. 

The Convention Adjourns. 


Sectional Meetings. 


10: 
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1925 . . . “Where the World of School Publications Gathers” . 
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